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ABSTRACT 

This report is derived from a community forum held in 
Scottsbluff (Nebraska) on April 28-29, 1993, by the Nebraska Advisory 
Committee to the United States Commission on Civil Rights. Views on 
race relations in selected areas of western Nebraska were expressed 
by concerned citizens; community leaders; government officials 
(federal, state, and local); educators; law enforcement officials; 
and persons from the business community. They reported that steps 
were being taken to improve race relations in western Nebraska, but 
that these were insufficient. Main sections of the report address the 
following: (1) background information on the area and its population, 
minority groups, and poverty; (2) race relations in general, 
especially pertaining to Hispanics and Native Americans; (3) reported 
harassment and racism in the public schools, minority dropout rates, 
lack of minority group teachers, teacher insensitivity, multicultural 
and outreach activities, and minority student recruitment at Western 
Nebraska Community College; (4) procedures for filing complaints of 
housing discrimination with the Office of Fair Housing and Equal 
Opportunity; and (5) relationships between local law enforcement 
agencies and Native Americans and Hispanics. Appendices include 
newspaper articles about Native American protests of police action 
and the results of Chadron School District's survey of existing 
multicultural education. (RAH) 
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The United States Commission on Civil Rights 

The United States Commission on Civil Rights, first created by the Cf.vil Rights Act 
of 1957, and reestablished by the United States Commission on Civil Rights Act of 
1983, is an independent, bipartisan agency of the Federal Government. By the terms 
of the 1983 act, the Commission is charged with the following duties pertaining to 
discrimination or denials of the equal protection of the laws based on race, color, 
religion, sex, age, handicap, or national origin, or in the administration of justice: 
investigation of individual discriminatory denials of the right to vote; study of legal 
developments with respect to discrimination or denials of the equal protection of the 
law; appraisal of the laws and policies of the United States with respect to discrimina- 
tion or denials of equal protection of the law; maintenance of a national clearinghouse 
for information respecting discrimination or denials of equ^l protection of the law; and 
investigation of patterns or practices of fraud or discrimination in the conduct of 
Federal elections. The Commission is also required to submit reports to the President 
and the Congress at such times as the Commission, the Congress, or the President 
shall deem desirable. 



The State Advisory Committees 

An Advisory Committee to the United States Commission on Civil Rights has been 
established in each of the 50 States and the District of Columbia pursuant to section 
105(c) of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 and section 6(c) of the United States Commission 
on C;vil Rights Act of 1983. The Advisory Committees are made up, of responsible 
persons who serve without compensation. Their functions under their mandate from 
the Commission are to: advise the Commission of all relevant information concerning 
their respective States on matters within the jurisdiction of the Commission; advise 
the Commission on matters of mutual concern in the preparation of reports of the 
Commission to the President and the Congress; receive reports, suggestions, and 
recommendations from individuals, public and private organizations, and public 
officials upon matters pertinent to inquiries conducted by the State Advisory Commit- 
tee; initiate and forward advice and recommendations to the Commission upon matters 
in which the Commission shall request the assistance of the State Advisory 
Committee; and attend, as observers, any open hearing or conference that the 
Commission may hold within the State. 
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Letter of Transmittal 



Nebraska Advisory Committee to the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 



Members of the Commission 

Mary Frances Berry, Chairperson 

Cruz Reynoso, Vice Chairperson 

Car] A. Anderson 

Arthur A. Fletcher 

Robert George 

Constance Horner 

Russell G. Redenbaugh 

Mary K. Mathews, Staff Director 

The Nebraska Advisory Committee submits this summary report, Race Relations in Western 
Nebraska, to you for your consideration. By a vote of 11 to 0, the Advisory Committee approved 
submission of this report. 

The report stems from a community forum held by the Advisory Committee on April 28-29, 1993, 
in Scottsbluff, Nebraska, to obtain views on race relations in selected areas of western Nebraska. 
The Advisory Committee heard from concerned citizens, community leaders, Federal, State, and 
local government officials, educators, law enforcement officials, and persons from the business 
community. 

It was reported to the Advisory Committee that steps are being taken to improve race relations 
in western Nebraska, but there are those who believe that these steps are not enough. 

It was pointed out by the acting director of the Nebraska Mexican American Commission that 
housing discrimination was the agency's number one priority. The acting director indicated an 
interest in having the agency reopen an office in western Nebraska to provide advocacy services for 
persons in that area. The chair of the Nebraska Commission on Indian Affairs also indicated that 
the agency should have an office in western Nebraska to provide information and advocacy services. 

Educators discussed programs that were implemented to be more responsive to minority stu- 
dents. Some community representatives discussed their concerns over the high dropout rate for 
Hispanic students and the lack of Hispanic instructors in public schools in Scottsbluff. It was stated 
by one participant that the Hispanic community must do its part to ensure that children attend 
school. It was proposed that a task force be created, composed of community representatives, 
educators, and business leaders to come up with a solution to reduce the dropout rate. Further, it 
was recommended that with the shortage of Hispanic teachers, scholarships for local Hispanics who 
are interested in teaching should be created so that they will come back to the community to be 
involved in the education system. 

The Advisory Committee is hopeful that race relations will continue to improve in western 
Nebraska. It believes that continued dialogue is the key to progress. 

Respectfully, 




Alcurtis Robinson, Chairperson 
Nebraska Advisory Committee 
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Background 

On April 3, 1992, the Nebraska Advisory 
Committee met in Lincoln to discuss 
project activities. After much discussion 
the Advisory Committee decided to focus its 
attention on civil rights activities in western 
Nebraska. The Advisory Committee directed 
staff of the Commission's Central Regional 
Office to gather background information in 
preparation for a community forum to be held 
in Scottsbluff. 1 

The Advisory Committee invited represen- 
tatives of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, community leaders, and representa- 
tives of community organizations to provide 
an overview of civil rights issues in western 
Nebraska at a forum held on April 28-29, 
1993. 



Population 

Western Nebraska cities that have a sub- 
stantial minority group population include 
Scottsbluff, Alliance, Chadron, and Gordon. A 
brief profile of the cities is shown in table 1. 

Nebraska's Hispanic population grew 31.9 
percent (from 28,025 to 36,969) between 1980 
and 1990 and today is 2.3 percent of the 
State's population of 1,578,385. After whites 
and blacks, Hispanics are the third largest 
population group. Hispanics are over 10 per- 
cent of the population in rural places like 
Scottsbluff (19.8), McGrew (19.2), Mitchell 
(17.4), Bayard (15.1), Gering (11.9), Bridge- 
port (10.6), Lyman (43.6), Terrytown (29.9) 
and Cushings (20.0). 2 

Accordingto 1990 census figures, American 
Indians represent 1.6 percent of the popula- 
tion in Scotts Bluff County. There are 12,410 
American Indians, Eskimos, or Aleuts in the 
State of Nebraska. 3 



TABLE 1 

ProfcJe of Minority Group Population in Selected Cities in Western Nebraska 





Total 






Amor. 






City 


population 


Whit* 


Blade 


Indian 


Asian 


Hispanic 


Scottsbluff 


36,025 


32,822 


70 


662 


180 


5,237 


Alliance 


13,130 


12,501 


49 


302 


57 


722 


Chadron 


9,021 


8,492 


55 


355 


75 


142 


Gordon 


6,750 


6,200 


3 


524 


16 


68 



Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 1990 Census 
Population and Housing Characteristics, Nebraska. 



of 



1 Nebraska Advisory Committee to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights Meeting Minutes, Apr. 3, 1992. 

2 Midwest-Northeast Voter Registration Education Project, May 1991, Chicago. 

3 Ibid. 



Historical Western Nebraska 

Western Nebraska was mostly a wilderness 
some 150 to 200 years ago. Rivers born of the 
snows in the Rocky Mountains stretched 
across the plains to the east. One, the Platte 
River, became the main route for western 
expansion. Pioneers in search of land, gold, 
and religious freedom all followed the Great 
Platte River Road. It was better known as the 
Oregon, Mormon, and California Trails. 
Later, the Pony Express, the first transconti- 
nental telegraph line, and the first transcon- 
tinental railroad also followed the river road. 
Today, highways have replaced the "wagon- 
ruts,'' but nevertheless, the Platte River is 
probably the most influential single factor in 
the development of western Nebraska, past 
and present. 4 

For thousands of years ancient man inhab- 
ited the land of western Nebraska. There is 
archaeological evidence which indicates that 
Asiatic wanderers who ranged the area 10,000 
years ago were the ancestors of the American 
Indians living in this region when the first 
white man came. 5 The Sioux and Cheyenne 
tribes came to western Nebraska in the 1770s 
from the Great Lake area. They were hunters 
who followed the migrating buffalo herds that 
grazed on the abundance of short stem 
grasses. The first white man known to have 
been through the area was Robert Stuart, 
with some Astorion fur traders from the Co- 
lumbia River in Oregon. They traveled from 
west to east, journeying to St. Louis in 1812- 
1813. They descended the continental divide 
via the Sweetwater and North Platte Rivers 
to winter in present-day Henry, Nebraska. 
Their journey blazed the route destined to 
become the Oregon Trail. 6 



More than a quarter million travelers dur- 
ing a 20-year span of time proved the western 
terrain, climate, and Indians posed no insur- 
mountable obstacle to travel. When the Indi- 
ans became sensitive to the hordes of invad- 
ers, a general treaty council to ensure safety 
of travel over the Oregon Trail was held in 
September 1851 near Lyman, Nebraska. The 
largest gathering of Plains tribes ever assem- 
bled, some 10,000 Indians met with Indian 
agent Thomas Fitzpatrick and the superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs, David D. Mitchell. 
The treaty established tribal boundaries, 
specified peaceful relations among tribes, and 
authorized the laying out of roads and the 
const* action of military posts in Indian terri- 
tory. 7 

As the German-Russians immigrants 
moved to western Nebraska and prospered, 
there was a need for an additional source of 
labor to work in the beet fields. Restrictions 
on the importation of Mexican workers were 
lifted by the Federal Government. In 1917 the 
Great Western Sugar Company encouraged 
Mexican nationals to work in the beet fields. 8 
The rapid increase in Mexican immigration 
gave rise to new, distinct, social and economic 
problems. After the harvest, many Mexicans 
returned to Mexico. Those who stayed in the 
North Platte Valley did not assimilate into the 
communities readily because of social preju- 
dice. Mexican s found it difficult to leave farms 
and to move up the economic ladder. Their 
difficulty in understanding English led to 
some exploitation by the local merchants and 
farmers. Sometimes Mexicans were charged 
double for purchases of food and clothing. The 
number of beet acres worked was sometimes 
falsely represented or growers failed to honor 



4 Western Nebraska, official publication of the Western Nebraska United Chamber of Commerce, Grand Island, NE, 
1992. 

5 J ane Barbour, Ramsey, The Bluff Called MA-A-PATE, Meadow Circle Publication, Estes Park, 1990. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 
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their signed contracts with the Mexican labor- 
ers, thus paying them lower wages for their 
work. 9 

In 1920, when the head tax and literacy 
requirements were lifted by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, the Great Western Sugar Company be- 
came a more active recruiter of Mexican labor 
in south Texas. Labor trains brought the 
workers north to Denver and, eventually, a 
labor camp was established at Fort Lupton to 
house and feed Mexican laborers before their 
move to Nebraska worksites. This labor re- 
cruitment met with competitors from Texas 
growers who were determined to retain the 
Mexican laborers to work in the cotton fields. 

In 1965 the labor policy changed. No mors 
Mexican nationals could be hired. Great West- 
ern began to contract Mexican Americans liv- 
ing in Texas for work in the beet fields, and as 
many as 6,000 laborers were hired. Today, 
some Texas migrant workers still come to the 
valley co harvest the beets. However, since 
1950 mechanization has increased and the 
majority of acres are now thinned by ma- 
chine. 10 

Population Profile and Poverty in 
Western Nebraska 

John Allen, a rural sociologist at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska-Lincoln, spoke to the Ad- 
visory Committee regarding the composition 
of the population in western Nebraska and its 
relationship to the poverty level. He said that 
the 1990 census data classified a family of four 
as living in poverty if its income fell below 
$12,067 per year. 11 



Dr. Allen noted that in the United States 
there was a 53 percent increase in the number 
of persons of Hispanic origin from 1980 to 
1990 (see table 1). From 1980 to 1990, table 2 
shows an increase of 27.7 percent for the 
American Indian, Eskimo and Aleut popula- 
tion in the United States. In Nebraska, during 
the same period of time, the increase was 35.3 
percent for the American Indian, Eskimo and 
the Aleut population and 30.8 percent for the 
Hispanic population. 12 

Dr. Allen further stated: 

When we examine the demographic composition of 
the white population between 1980-1990 at the 
national level, there was a 5.6 percent increase in 
the number of people identified as white; yet in 
Nebraska, there was a decrease of 1.1 percent. So 
while the Hispanic population grew by 8,070 people 
and the American Indian, Eskimo and Aleut popu- 
lation grew by 3,057, the white population declined 
by 16,615 people statewide between 1980 and 
1990. 13 

In an examination of the population by 
specific counties within the western Nebraska 
region, Dr. Allen noted: 

Scotts Bluff County has the highest percentage of 
Hispanic members: 14.5 percent of the population 
of Scotts Bluff County were identified as Hispanic 
in 1990, while Sheridan County had only 1.0 per - 
cent of its population identified as Hispanic. On the 
other hand, the Native American population made 
up 7.3 percent of the population in Sheridan 
County while in Garden County no Native Ameri- 
cans were reported in the 1990 census (see table 2). 



9 Ibid. 

10 Ibid. ' 

1 1 Nebraska Advisory Committee to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Community Forum on Race Relations in 
Western Nebraska, ScottsblufT, NE, Apr. 28-29, 1994, vol. 1, p. 7 (hereafter cited as Transcript). 

12 John Allen, Ph.D., Profile of Minority Populations in the Panhandle Areas of Northwestern Nebraska, presented to 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Factfinding Meeting on Race Relations in Western Nebraska, Apr. 28, 1993 
(hereafter cited as Allen Paper). 



13 Ibid., p. 2; see also table 1. 



TABLfc g - 

Percent of Population by Ethnicity. Poverty, and Selected Nebraska Counties 





% Whites 


% Hispanic 


% Native 


% Below 


Area 


(non-Hispanic) 


origin 


American 


poverty level 


Nebraska 


92.5 


2.3 


0.7 


11.1 


Banner 


97.3 


2.2 


0.4 


21.8 


Box Butte 


91.6 


5.5 


2.1 


11.7 


Cheyenne 


95.7 


3.3 


0.7 


10.2 


Dawes 


93.2 


1.6 


0.7 


22.3 


Dewel 


94.7 


4.6 


0.4 


12.2 


Garden 


99.4 


0.6 


0.0 


15.1 


Kimball 


96.1 


3.6 


0.2 


11.5 


Morril 


91.3 


8.0 


0.5 


14.8 


Scotts Bluff 


83.1 


14.5 


1.6 


15.5 


Sheridan 


91.4 


1.0 


7.3 


18.1 


Sioux 


96.9 


2.8 


0.1 


16.4 



Source: U.S. Census Bureau 1990; compiled by 
Dr. John Allen. 



Poverty among residents was also analyzed and 
indicates Dawes County had 22.3 percent of its 
population living below the poverty level (see table 
2). In 1989, the year for which poverty was mea- 
sured by the decennial census, a family of four was 
classified as living in poverty if their income fell 
below $12,067. This compares with a Nebraska 
State average of 11.1 percent. 

Regression analysis can be used to examine the 
relationship between ethnicity and poverty. In the 
western Nebraska region of the State, there is not 
a relationship between living in poverty and being 
Hispanic. Although the findings are not statisti- 
cally significant, the correlations do indicate a neg- 
ative relationship exists between Hispanic and liv- 
ing below the poverty level. In regard to the Native 
American population, there is a positive relation- 



ship between living below the poverty level and 
being identified as Native American within the 
western Nebraska region (see table 3). It should be 
noted that these relationships are weak and that 
the possibility of the findings being due to error 
exists. 14 

In conclusion Dr. Allen said: 

As these findings indicate, the population of His- 
panics is growing in the western Nebraska region 
of the State. There is not a relationship between 
being Hispanic and living below the poverty level. 
Although not statistically significant, this analysis 
indicates that a slight relationship may exist be- 
tween being a Native American and having an 
income below the poverty level. 15 



14 Ibid., p. 3; see also tables 2 and 3. 

15 Ibid., p. 4. 
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TABLE 3 

Regression Analysis of Ethnicity by Poverty 



CofrSmuOnS 

White Hispanic Native Amer. Poverty 

White 1.000 -0.838 -0.348 -0.020 

Hispanic -0.838 1.000 -0.213 -0.241 

Native Amer. -0.348 -0.213 1.000 0.409 

Poverty -0.020 -0.241 0.409 1.000 



Adjusted R Square -.03886. 
Analysis dona by Or. John Allan. 
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General Race Relations 



Steve Janis, a paralegal for Western Ne- 
braska Legal Services, provided the Advi- 
sory Committee some insight as to the 
state of race relations in the area. He said that 
over the years there have been numerous in- 
cidents of alleged mis. reatment of American 
Indians by police auttu rities in the Panhan- 
dle. 1 In general, Mr. Jai.is noted a dual stan- 
dard of justice not only in police-community 
relations but in housing discrimination, the 
lack of health programs, and the lack of edu- 
cation programs. 2 

Connie Stairs of Alliance, Nebraska, and a 
member of the American Indian Council, Inc., 
also provided the Advisory Committee with 
some general comments regarding race rela- 
tions. She said: 

I sat for a couple of nights trying to write everything 
that's been going on in Alliance, and living in this 
part of the country for 40 years. ... I know there's 

prejudice and I see it every day Fm here because 

I'm a mother. I have seven children that Fm rais- 
ing, [and] they are going through the same thing 
that I went through when I was in school. I didn't 
get to finish school because I was fighting the white 
kids all the time. You know, being called dirty 
names, "squaw," you know. That was one reason 
why I quit school, and that's why I'm here now 
because of the prejudice that we do have in Alli- 
ance. 3 

In concluding her remarks on the general race 
relations, Ms. Stairs said: 



In Alliance you see it [prejudice] everywhere. You 
go into a store in Alliance, they see you walk in, the 
first thing they do is start watching you. They have 
somebody follow you to make sure you're not going 
to steal. These are the things that go on. 4 

Susan Esparza, executive director of the 
Native American Center in Chadron, Ne- 
braska, told the Advisory Committee that 
even today American Indians are called 
"squaw" or told, "Dirty Indian, go back to your 
tepees." She related several alleged incidents 
of police abuse of authority of American In- 
dian children and persons in homeless shel- 
ters. Ms. Esparza concluded by stating, "The 
treatment of our people is unfair. It is blind 
justice." 5 

Cecilia Huerta, the acting director of the 
Nebraska Mexican American Commission, re- 
ported that the commission is charged with 
the responsibility of collecting facts and sta- 
tistics and making special studies of condi- 
tions and problems affecting the general wel- 
fare of Hispanics in the State. 6 She noted that: 

In 1985 — prior to 1985, the Commission had an 
office here in western Nebraska. During the Kerry 
administration the State experienced a budget cri- 
sis and the office in Scottsbluff was closed, along 
with the office in Lincoln. It was reopened, in Lin- 
coln only, in 1986 and with a staff cf one, and we 
now have a staff of three. Anytime the State of 
Nebraska has a budget crunch, the commissions, 
the advocacy commissions are challenged to justify 



1 Nebraska Advisory Committee to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Community Forum on Race Relations in 
Western Nebraska, Scottsbluff, NE, Apr. 28-29, 1994, vol. 1, pp. 56-60 (hereafter cited as Transcript). 

2 Ibid., p. 54. 

3 Ibid., pp. 74-75. 

4 Ibid., p. 81. 

5 Ibid., p. 92. 

6 Ibid., pp. 99-100. 
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their existence. This year again the Commission on 
the Status of Women, the Mexican American Com- 
mission, and the Commission on Indian Affairs has 
had to appear before the Nebraska legislative ap- 
propriations committee to justify their existence. 
And so far this year we have done that. 7 

Ms. Huerta told the Advisory Committee that 
the Commission has sponsored educational 
seminars on civil wages, wages equity, em- 
ployment discrimination, and parental in- 
volvement in the education system. 8 She said 
that the commission was: 

Instrumental in assisting the community of Lex- 
ington to contract with the U.S. Department of 
Justice and have someone come out and do commu- 
nity relations work, and that was after a Hispanic 
young man was shot and killed by police officers in 
the Gothenberg area. That case want before a 
grand jury and the two police officers were exoner- 
ated of any wrongdoing in that case. 9 

Ms. Huerta also reported: 

Things that have come to the attention of the Mex- 
ican American Commission from this particular 
area in the areas of housing, housing discrimina- 
tion, police brutality, employer discrimination, and 
an issue of speaking Spanish on the job — whether 
or not one employee can speak Spanish to another 
employee on the job and whether or not the em- 
ployer has the right to go ahead and indicate that 
there is no Spanish to be spoken on the job at all. 

We have also encountered differences in sentencing 
trends. Differences in violations and how those 
violations are taken care of. Further, health care 
seems to be an issue. Inadequate health care or 
nonavailability of health care and insurance care. 
Also nonavailability of emergency room services to 
migrant workers. Inadequate translations within 



the court system seems to be a problem. There is 
also a problem, a couple of instances of harassment 
and brutality, inequity of sentencingin the Alliance 
area also. 

I also was raised in this area. [I] was gone from this 
are[a] for a while and then returned for a short time 
of about 10 years. During the time that I returned, 
I could see that the racism and discrimination had 
not been overcome. Migrants and Hispanic people 
who are not of high income are treated poorly and 
looked upon as a low class type of people. The 
European American people here are very judg- 
mental, using racial slurs and equating that every- 
one must have the behavioral standard that they 
equate as the norm. Things have not changed over 
the years, and I believe that there is a community 
relations and a sensitivity training that needs to be 
conducted in this area. 10 

Ms. Huerta was questioned by the Advisory 
Committee as to the prospect of reopening a 
commission office in western Nebraska and as 
to the effectiveness of the former office. She 
indicated that by not having a commission 
office in this portion of the State, persons feel 
that their issues have been forgotten. When 
the commission had an office in the area, 
"there were issues that were being dealt with 
and there was some progress. ,,n Ms. Huerta 
was not very optimistic about reopening a 
commission office in Scottsbluff. 1 ^ 

When asked to prioritize problems faced by 
Hispanics in western Nebraska, Ms. Huerta 
said that the number one priority is housing 
discrimination. This was followed by the lack 
of health care, employment, and education. 
She also indicated to the Advisory Committee 
that if her agency were not facing budget 



7 Ibid., pp. 101-02. 

8 Ibid., p. 102. 

9 Ibid., p. 103. 

10 Ibid., pp. 102-03. 

11 Ibid., p. 106. 

12 Ibid., p. 107. 
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restrictions, she would recommend reopening 
an office in western Nebraska to assist when 
problems arise. 13 Ms. Huerta added: 

To do an adequate job in representing the people of 
this area, I believe we would need to h tve a repre- 
sentative in the north Lexington area and also in 
the Scottsbluff area. The Scottsbluff area would 
.cover Chadron and Alliance. Lexington would cover 
North Platte, McCook, and Holdridge. 14 

Reaves Nahwooks, chair of the Nebraska 
Commission on Indian Affairs, shared his con- 
cerns on the state of race relations in western 
Nebraska with the Advisory Committer. He 
said that in the past the commission has ad- 
vocated for an office in western Nebraska to 
provide assistance in regard to discriminatory 
practices. 15 Mr. Nahwooks said: 

So many of the tensions that we've dealt with 

resulted from deaths which have occurred causing 

conflict among the Native American Indian citizens 

and others in their different communities. In those 

cases, we have tried to work to bring about some 

ifi 

understanding to all citizens. 

To deal with the question of race relations 
Mr. Nahwooks said that the Indian affairs 
commission has developed a 5-year plan to 
include health problems, education, employ- 
ment, Indian civil and human rights, eco- 
nomic development, and the structure of the 
commission. 17 

Mayor Donald Overman of Scottsbluff told 
the Advisory Committee: 



Through the years, Fve really had very little indi- 
cation that we have great problems. Certainly we 
have about 20 percent Hispanic population here. 
They've been here for as long as most everybody 
els-j has been here. We have about one-half of 1 
percent Native Americans. And, overall, I think the 
relationship between those parts of our community 
and the other parts of our community, in general, 
is quite good. Certainly you will hear some prob- 
lems, because everybody has problems. But overall, 
I think we get along very w<>11 together, and that's 
certainly always been my analysis and it's been my 
goal in that if we have problems we need to address 
those problems and try to solve them, for the best 
interest of everybody that lives together. 

Steve Sexton, superintendent of the Chad- 
ron School District, told the Advisory Commit- 
tee that race relations in his community is 
moving in a positive direction. He added: 

And I also know that perceptions differ. There are 
individuals who believe that you can change per- 
ceptions overnight, and we found that quick fixes 
don't work. We believe that our best shot at making 
things better is to work with little kids that become 

big kids, and not to give up on the big kids But 

my feeling is that since the mid-seventies and per- 
haps even early eighties that things are moving in 
a positive direction. 19 

Alan Mi ^en, assistant city manager of 
Scottsbluff, told the Advisory Committee that, 
in reference to race relations in Scottsbluff: 

Like anywhere, there's discrimination here, there's 
bias here. But in my opinion, it's no greater here 
than I've seen in any of the other places that Fve 
lived. And, you know, bias is an unfortunate fact, 
unfortunately. I think in that regard someone 



13 Ibid., p. 110. 

14 Ibid., p. 112. 

15 Ibid., p. 285. 

16 Ibid., p. 286. 

17 Ibid., pp. 290-91. 

18 Ibid., pp. 146-47. 

19 Ibid., p. 255; see also comments of Ronald Sylvester, Transcript, pp. 272-73. 
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coming to Scottsbluff is not going to see something 
dramatically different than they are going to se^. n. 
other places. 20 

Hod Kosman, president of the FirsTier 
Bank in Scottsbluff and Gering, noted some 
community programs that his institution is 
involved in. He said: 



And as a prominent financial institution in the area 
I believe that we must be a leader in developing 
products and programs that serve our entire com- 
munity, and that we must take the lead in support- 
ing economic development, education, and housing 
initiatives. 21 



20 Ibid., pp. 47&-80. 

21 Ibid., pp. 484-£5. 



Education 



During its 2-day community forum, the 
Advisory Committee heard allegations 
that some of the personnel in some of the 
public schools in western Nebraska were in- 
sensitive to American Indians and Hispanics. 
School administrators and teachers did not 
punish white children who used insensitive 
language in describing minorities. Connie 
Stairs told the Advisory Committee that her 
school-aged children, . . . are going through 
the same thing that I went through when I 
was in school." 1 

Susan Esparza, executive director of the 
Native American Center in Chadron, said: 

I'm here on behalf of the Native American children 
that are in Dawes County school system. Our chil- 
dren are being harassed, degraded in every way. 
There is a lot of racism, discrimination against our 
children. We had a count of 120 Native American 
children, which has now dropped to about 69 in the 
school system, because of this. They were con- 
stantly being called names, "Dirty Indian," "Canni- 
bal Indians," w Go back where you came from. Your 
kind is not wanted here." 2 

Ms. Esparza reported an incident to the 
Advisory Committee whereby a young Amer- 
ican Indian girl in the seventh grade was told 
that the reason Crazy Horse Malt Liquor was 
named so was because American Indians are 
drunks. The matter was taken up with a 
school official but to no avail. 3 She added: 



They want an education without being called 
names. T ou Indian people, all you have is commod- 
ities." I believe that the school systems need to be 
educated. It's the schools that need to be educated. 
Teachers need to learn the culture. They need to go 
through sensitivity training, and I feel that they 
should be investigated. This needs to be investi- 
gated because our children are suffering. And I 
asked the parents to give me statements that I can 
present tonight and these parents told me that they 
were afraidto. They were afraid of retaliation from 
the schools; they were afraid of retaliation from the 
police; they were afraid that when things got back 
that they would be harassed; they would be cut off 
of any services that they receive, so I told them I 
would still come and speak in behalf of the Native 
Americans in Dawes County. 4 

Ms. Esparza was asked whether or not par- 
ents have addressed their concerns of differ- 
ent incidents* of discrimination to the local 
school district. Specifically she was queried: 
"Is there a complaint system within the local 
school district?" 5 Ms. Esparza responded: 

Well, usually is [a complaint] just runs from the 
student to the principal and then the principal 
looks into it, and then if nothing is done then the 
parent takes it to the superintendent. From the 
superintendent, it goes to the school board. 6 

However, Ms. Esparza did not know if any 
parents had filed complaints with the local 
school board. 7 



1 Nebraska Advisory Committee to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Community Forum on Race Relations in 
Western Nebraska, ScottsblufT, Nebraska, Apr. 28-? * 1993, p. 76 (hereafter cited as Transcript). 

2 Ibid., p. 87. 

3 Ibid., p. 88. 

4 Ibid., p. 89. 

5 Ibid., p. 97. 

6 Ibid. 
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Cecilia Huerta, the acting director of the 
Nebraska Mexican American Commission, 
shared her concerns about the Scottsbluff 
school district. She said: 

The dropout rate in Scottsbluff is higher than in 
any other part of the State. There are more Hispan- 
ics. A lot of justification is given to why the dropout 
rate is so high; that migrant jming through for 
only a short time are counted m that, and there's 
controversy as to whether or not they should be 
counted as dropouts or as just leave outs. And most 
of all the dropout problem, there's discrimination. 
There is a lack of counseling for Hispanics. Hispan- 
ics were not allowed to participate in sports pro- 
grams the way that other European and American 
descendent children are allowed to. . . . 

Raymond Gonzalez, of Scottsbluff and a 
member of the governing board of Western 
Nebraska Community College, spoke to the 
Advisory Committee about Hispanic dropouts 
and the lack of Hispanic instructors in public 
schools in Scottsbluff. Although he did not 
present dropout statistics to the Advisory 
Committee, Mr. Gonzalez was concerned 
about how dropouts were defined by the school 
district. He said that: 

as was explained to me, you may have a student 

that starts the academic year and drops out mid- 
way through the year or drops out in the first 
semester but re-enters in the second semester. It 
was explained that those figures are taken by aca- 
demic year so that a student may be back in school 
in the second semester but still considered a drop- 
out. Aid then you get into the figures, the interpre- 
tation of figures. Is it from 7th grade to 12th grade? 
Is it from 9th grade to 12th grade? 9 



Mr. Gonzalez noted that there is enough 
data on the dropout problem, but that public 
school officials need to take stronger action to 
deal with the issue. He added: 

.... the Hispanic community must be held account- 
able as well. They must do their part to ensure that 
children attend school and that their opinions and 
their concerns are voiced by Hispanic leaders, 
themselves/ 0 

He proposed: 

.... the creation of a task force made up of public 
officials, from school boards, from community and 
college boards, and business, because business is 
directly impacted by this dropout rate. Ibelieve this 
task force, in a joint effort of all school officials and 
policymakers, is best suited to solve this problem. 
School officials can foster, can oversee and provide 
input, but policymakers are those in the best place 
to make these decisions that will impact this drop- 
out rate. 11 

The second issue that Mr. Gonzalez raised 
-vith the Advisory Committee was his concern 
over the lack of Hispanic teachers in the 
Scottsbluff school system. He indicated that 
he was told by some in the education field that 
there are very few Hispanic educators. Those 
that come out of college with a degree go where 
they can get top dollar for their degree. 12 How- 
ever, Mr. Gonzalez recommended: 

I believe that we can grow our own instructors who 
will come back to teach those that really have an 
interest — Hispanics that really have an interest — 
in seeing a reversal of t* : .s dropout rate, by address- 
ing this in the same way that a shortage of doctors 
io being addressed. Creating Fulbright Scholar- 
ships for teachers, for students who will go on to get 



7 Ibid., p. 98. 

8 Ibid., p. 108. 

9 Ibid., p. 175. 

10 Ibid., p. 177. 

11 Ibid. 

12 Ibid., p. 172. 
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their teaching certificates and then come back to 
teach, paying their tuition from end to end with an 
agreement that they will be back, and I believe 
some of that is beginning to be implemented. 

The Advisory Committee asked Mr. Gonza- 
lez to discuss, in general, race relations prob- 
lems in the local school district. He responded 
by saying that he did not think it is a race 
relations problem but one of in sensitivity. Mr. 
Gonzalez said, "I think it is just a misunder- 
standing of the culture." 14 

In an attempt to obtain a fuller view of race 
relations within the public schools, the Advi- 
sory Committee invited Steve Sexton, super- 
intendent of the Chadron School District, and 
Ronald Reichardt, superintendent of the 
Scottsbluff School District. 

Dr. Sexton reported that, as of the Advisory 
Committee meeting, the Chadron School Dis- 
tricthad a student population of 1,065. Of that 
total, 11.5 percent were minorities, with 
American Indians making up the greatest 
with 9.2 percent. 15 The school district em- 
ployed 127.65 persons, and of that figure 49 
are classified, including 7 males, 42 females. 
There are four minorities employed in classi- 
fied positions. There are 78.65 certified indi- 
viduals, including 6 administrators, 5 males 
and 1 female. There are 17 male faculty mem- 
bers, including 2 minorities. 16 

Dr. Sexton reported to the Advisory Com- 
mittee the disciplinary actions that were 
taken during the 1992-93 school year: 

.... seven students dropped out of school; six were 
white and one was Native American. There were 
five out-of-school suspensions, three of which were 
white T/^les, two were Native American males. 
There were 43 students assigned in-school suspen- 



13 Ibid. 

14 Ibid., p. 177. 

15 Ibid., p. 234. 

16 Ibid., p. 235. 

17 Ibid., pp. 235-36. 

18 Ibid., p. 239; sec also app. B. 



sions; 2 were at the high school; 3 were elementary; 
and 38 were middle school students. Of the total of 
38 middle schools students, 32 were white, 2 were 
Hispanic, 9 were Native American. Thus, 74.4 per- 
cent were white, 5 percent were Hispanic, and 20.9 
percent were Native American. 

During the first semester of 1992-93 there were 14 
instances of unsatisfactory behavior reported to the 
principal at Kenwood. Kenwood is one of our ele- 
mentaries. Five of those students were white, one 
was Native American, one was black. All repeat 
offenders were white students. 

At Eastwood Elementary School there were 70 
instances of unsatisfactory behavior reported in- 
volving 38 individuals. Of those individuals in- 
volved, 30 were white, 1 was Hispanic, 5 were 
Native Americans, 2 were Asian. For the entire 
elementary level, 7 percent then were Native 
American, 1 percent were Hispanic, 1 percent ware 
black, 2 percent were Asian, and 89 percent were 
white. 17 

Dr. Sexton also discussed with the Advisory 
Committee efforts to address multicultural 
education. The school district has provided 
faculty in-service training; faculty and stu- 
dent presentations; and has sought assistance 
in developing multicultural curriculum and 
materials. Further, effo<±s have been made to 
improve contacts among American Indian 
parents in the school district. Dr. Sexton indi- 
cated that an American Indian home-school 
liaison person was hired to increase contacts 
with parents. 18 

Dr. Sexton concluded his prepared remarks 
by stating: 
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Clearly, we do not live in a perfect world. We are 
aware of the possibility of divergence of perceptions 
and rtality. It is our intent, as evidenced by our 
efforts, to reduce differences between perception 
and reality. We do not intend to allow perceptions, 
nor the fact that Chadron has limited financial 
resources, to stand in the way of providing a quality 
education program; and onein which equityis more 
nearly achieved. 19 

In response to questions from the Advisory 
Committee regarding allegations that some 
school district teachers were insensitive to 
American Indian students and allowed name 
calling, Dr. Sexton said: 

I would challenge the accuracy of that statement. I 
have no knowledge that there is an accurate state- 
ment. I believe that, certainly, as I indicated in my 
closing remark, that I believe there are percep- 
tions, all kinds of perceptions of what is and is not 
happening. Fve attended meetings w' ere charges 
have been made of one kind and ar-.other, and when 
and where those are made directly to me with any 
kind of definition at all, I follow up on them to 
determine their validity. One of the problems that 
you run into is when a charge like that is made if 
there isn't anything really to substantiate it or 
follow up on it, it's very difficult to run down. One 
of the things that we were interested in, that we 
wanted to know for our own purposes, was what 
were the incidences of student behavior and misbe- 
havior at the elementary level, and this all per- 
tained to the issue of conflict resolution. Most of the 
difficulties we found are kid-kid kinds of— student- 
student kinds of problems. And the fact is that most 
of those difficulties were with white students. Wg 
feel the incidences of those with the Native Amer- 
ican students either being accused of being in trou- 
ble or being sent to the office, whatever, were small . 
So, insofar as those comments being made by fac- 
ulty, we challenge that. Whether or not they are 
being made by students of various belief systems, I 
have no way of responding to that. I can tell you, 



though, that the belief systems of students is an 
area that wo are veiy committed to addressing. 
And, in fast, I think the record will show that we've 
tried to move in that direction. 

Dr. Sexton was also asked to explain his plan 
of action to improve race relations in the 
schools. He responded: 

The plan that we have developed over the last 18 
months certainly is targeted in improving relations 
among all students, and would include the Native 
American community. So far as involvement of 
students in school life we, you know, in looking at 
it, I guess it's just like a — a student community is 
just like, I think, the unstudent community. You 
have students who involve themselves in activities; 
students who don'tinvolve themselves in activities. 
I know we're going to continue to try to improve 
how students relate to each other, all students. It 
was interesting to me to note, and I was pleased to 
find, that 70 percent of our Native American stu- 
dents in high school are involved in some kind of 
activities in addition to school. The fact that they 
are in those activities and they continue in them 
suggests to me that they feel comfortable in that 



f setting or they wouldn't do it 



21 



Ronald Reichardt, superintendent of 
ScottsbluffPublic Schools, and Ronald Sylves- 
ter, director of Student Services, provided an 
overview of activities within the school dis- 
trict. It was noted that the school district is 
the largest in western Nebraska with a stu- 
dent enrollment of 3,158 (67 percent white, 6 
percent Asian American, 27 percent Hispanic, 
5 percent American Indian, and .03 percent 
black). The district employed 347 persons; 219 
were certified employees and 128 were non- 
certified. There were 238 females and 109 
males. Further, there were 6 Hispanic certi- 
fied teachers and 20 Hispanic noncertified 



19 Steve Sexton, Ph.D., prepared remarks presented to the Nebraska Advisory Committee, U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, Scottsbluff, NE, Apr. 29, 1993. 

20 Ibid., pp. 246-47. 

21 Ibid., pp. 248-49. 
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employees. The district had only one Ameri- 
can Indian employee who served as a home- 
school liaison person. 22 

Mr. Sylvester reported the following re- 
garding school dropouts: 

Last year in grades 9 through 12, which are the 
grades where students most often drop out, we had 
40 students drop out of our school system; 21 of 
those were females and 19 were males; 21 were 
white, 17 Hispanic, and 2 Native American. Now, 
if you'd like to do some quick math, I didn't do it for 
you there. You can come up with a very alarming 
figure. You can say that 42 percent of all the His- 
panics in the ScottsblufF schools drop out every 
year, and that's what the media most often quotes 
when they have the opportunity. • 

If you really take a look at the actual facts, there 
were 189 Hispanic students enrolled at the begin- 
ning of the school year and with 17 of * v se stu- 
dents dropping out during the year, we have an 
actual dropout rate of 9 percent of the students 
enrolled in the beginning of the school year. Of the 
26 Native American students who enrolled, 2 did 
drop out, for an actual figure of 7 percent. I always 
have difficulties with dropout rates because you 
can do anything you want to with those dropout 
rater>, and, in fact, I do many times when writing a 
grant, I make them just as alarming as I can 
because we get more money that way. But I know 
I hate to have the whole school judged on a dropout 
rate, and that's usually the very first thing that 
they talk about when they talk about schools. 23 

Mr. Sylvester related further: 

Our completer rate I think is a better sort of thing 
to look at. In the class of *92 there were 172 stu- 
dents; 31 of those students were Hispanic or 18 
percent; 2 of those students were Native American. 



The projection for this year's class, and I just talked 
to the high school principal this morning and 
changed these figures a bit because things are 
moving along here as we get towards graduation 
date. We will have 191 seniors; of that group, 42 of 
the students are Hispanic and 7 students are Na- 
tive American. An interesting class this year is that 
eight students are tied with a 4.0 grade point aver- 
age and will serve as co-valedictorians. Two of 
those students are Hispanic. We hare seven Native 
American students graduating. This is vhe largest 
number in the 20 years that I have kep', records on 
it. The interesting thing about that, four of those 
students startedin kindergarten here in our school 
system and are finishing. We're extremely proud of 
that and we give a lot of credit for that to our title 
5 grant and our parent committee that we've 
worked with. 24 

Mr. Sylvester told the Advisory Committee 
about numerous programs that the school dis- 
trict has put in place, including cultural and 
transitional language classes. He said that the 
transitional language class was instituted be- 
cause Hispanic parents did not want bilingual 
education but that they wanted their children 
"to learn to speak English, read English and 
write English." 25 Further, Mr. Sylvester noted 
that American Indian students have organ- 
ized several dance clubs, "and this has done a 
great deal for the kids' esteem." 26 He also 
related that American Indian students have 
shared their life experiences with students of 
another school district that did not have 
American Indian students. 

In responding to a query regarding the 
school district's working relationship with the 
Hispanic and American Indian communities, 
Mr. Sylvester said: 



22 Ibid., pp. 257-58. 

23 Ibid., pp. 259-SO. 

24 Ibid., pp. 260-61. 

25 Ibid., p. 265. 

26 Ibid., p. 270. 
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I have probably this spring written two or three 
letters of support to various kinds of activities that 
they are doing through the Indian Center that will 
profit the kids and the school. The Indian commu- 
nity divides and subdivides; that's an ongoing thing 
that we just have to deal with. It's interesting as 
we work with these two communities. The Hispanic 
community has all kinds of wonderful ideas and all 
ki~ J « of things they are working on, and little or no 
res. -es. The Native American community has all 
kinds of resources — dollars, title 5, Johnson- 
O'Malley, everything else — but has difficulty or- 
ganizing and working and taking full advantage of 
all those. That's what I say, there's a lot of JOM 
money that has not been utilized as it should have 

27 

been in the community. 

During the course of the Advisory 
Committee's review of information prior to the 
community forum, the Advisory Committee 
found that some Hispanic parents were con- 
cerned that their children were missing too 
many days from school because of disciplinary 
suspensions. Mr. Sylvester was asked to com- 
ment about the district's school suspension 
policy. He indicated that as a first step, de- 
pending upon the nature of the offense, the 
district provides for an in-school suspension 
program whereby a suspension supervisor 
works with the student in completing class 
assignments. He noted that, "when offenses 
get greater, then you would have an out-of- 
schooi suspension." 28 

Higher Education Perspective 

The Advisory Committee was concerned 
with what the local community college was 
doing to attract minority students graduating 
from the various high schools m western Ne- 
braska. Jim Hunter, vice president for Stu- 
dent Services, Western Nebraska Community 
College, shared with the Advisory Committee 
some of the programs and activities that have 



been instituted at the local community col- 
lege. In the spring of 1993, Western Nebraska 
Community College enrolled 600 full-time 
students and approximately 1,500 part-time 
students. Hispanic enrollment rose from 97 
students in 1987 to 151 in the spring of 1992. 
In the same period, American Indian enroll- 
ment went from 25 to 38. 29 

Dr. Hunter told the Advisory Committee 
that, in 1987, the college established Hispanic 
Advisory Committee to provide input on vari- 
ous programs and activities that should be 
offered to recruit and maintain Hispanic stu- 
dents. He noted that: 

And one of the things that came out of our advisory 
committee was the need to look at what are the 
barriers to a student's success and then how can we 
overcome those barriers. So we set about to do a 
study. The study has been completed. We've iden- 
tified those barriers and we have set together an 
action plan to attempt to work out, resolve, and 
remediate those barriers. Some of the barriers that 
were perceived were lack of participation and sense 
of belonging; low self-esteem; no sense of cultural 
identity or ethnicity; lack of parental involvement 
and support; poor and no motivation; lack of oppor- 
tunity awareness; lack of self-awareness. So the 
college has put together, through the Multicultural 
Assistance Plan, a series of activities, an action 
plan, to help alleviate those barriers. 

The college's action plan included utilizing 
a consultant to work with the Hispanic Advi- 
sory Committee to discuss cultural infusion 
into the college's course offerings, cross-cul- 
tural communication, and culture in the class- 
room. The college is also developing an orien- 
tation course through its minority assistance 
program to help students improve their suc- 
cess in college. Dr. Hunter also mentioned a 
cultural fair that about 450 persons attended, 
a program focusing on minority role models, 



27 
28 
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Ibid., p. 277. 
Ibid., p. 280. 
Ibid., p. 156. 



and a peer mentoring project. These activi- 
ties were developed to bring about a multi- 
cultural environment. 

Dr. Hunter also pointed out that the college 
was in the process of forming an American 
Indian Advisory Committee to identify bar- 
riers to recruiting and retaining American 
Indian students. In response to an Advisory 
Committee inquiry as to a factor that makes 
it difficult for American Indians to make the 
transition from a school dropout to a school 
graduate, Dr. Hunter said: 



One of the things, we met with some representa- 
tives of the Native American community and one of 
the items that they presented was the primary 
cause was the disease of alcoholism. And we're 
seriously looking at the impact of alcoholism on the 
students' persistence and how we might offer some 
support, both in terms of— in a variety of ways, if 
that is indeed the— but right now we're still looking 
at that, is that, indeed, the primary cause or one of 
the primary causes. We have not factored it out, 
though, specifically beyond that at this time. 31 



30 Ibid., pp. 160-61. 

31 Ibid., pp. 164-65. 
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Housing! 



As a part of its information sharing process 
of the community forum, the Advisory 
Committee invited representatives of the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, Office of Fair Housing and Equal 
Opportunity (FHEO), to provide an overview 
of filing complaints of housing discrimination 
with FHEO and other related information. 
Aaron Levine and Stella Alejos represented 
FHEO. 

Mr. Levine said his office investigates alle- 
gations of housing discrimination on the basis 
of race, color, national origin, religion, sex, 
familial status, or handicap. 1 He noted that 
the Fair Housing Act, as amended, 2 prohibits 
discrimination in the sale or rental of a dwell- 
ing, including the negotiation of terms, condi- 
tions, or privileges, and in the provision of 
services or facilities. It also prohibits discrim- 
ination in advertising that shows any prefer- 
ence or limitation or makes the premises un- 
available for showing, blockbusting and 
coercion or other interference in a protected 
individual's rights, and discrimination in fi- 
nancing of housing. 3 

Mr. Levine said that persons who feel that 
they have been discriminated against should 
file their complaints immediately after the 
discriminatory act has occurred. FHEO is re- 
quired by law, unless it is impossible to do so, 
to conduct its investigation within 100 days. 4 



In outlining the procedure for filing a Federal 
complaint of housing discrimination, Mr. 
Levine said: 

What is the procedure for filing a complaint and 
who may file? The people who can file are aggrieved 
persons, and those are people who believe they 
have been treated in a different way, in a different 
discriminatory way from people who are not of their 
particular protected class or group. So, if you're 
Hispanic, you might allege that a non-Hispanic was 
treated more favorably or that you were treated 
less favorably when you were looking for housing, 
when you applied for a loan. 5 

After a complaint of discrimination has been 
filed, Mr. Levine continued: 

We [FHEO] investigate the complaint. We will 
attempt conciliation. The first thing when you file 
the complaint we establish jurisdiction. We may 
not have jurisdiction. There's some complaints that 
we will not have jurisdiction for. But once we've 
established jurisdiction we will contact the com- 
plainant and the respondent and send them initial 
letters notifying them that the complaint has been 
filed. They have the opportunity to respond. Every- 
body can have an attorney. All parties can have an 
attorney present, and the department is required, 
under title 8, to attempt conciliation throughout 
the process of the investigation. So we will period- 
ically attempt conciliation, try to resolve the com- 
plaint. Conciliation is a voluntary process. It does 
not go into the investigation, into our final in- 
vestigative report, which is the report that's 



1 Nebraska Advisory Committee to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Community Forum on Race Relations in 
Western Nebraska, ScottsblufT, NE, Apr. 28-29, 1993, p. 203 (hereafter cited as Transcript). 

2 42 USC §§0601-3619, 3631 (1988). 

3 Transcript, pp. 203-12; see also, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Prospects and Impact of Losing State and Local 
Agencies frcm the Federal Fair Housing System, p. 3, September 1992. 

4 Ibid., 205. 

fi Ibid., p. 203. 
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prepared at the end of the investigative process. So 
we do the investigation. We attempt to resolve it. 
If we can't resolve it, and conciliation is voluntary 
and the people conciliating all would sign the 
agreement and then HUD would enforce compli- 
ance with the agreement. 

As far as if the case does not conciliate what hap- 
pens then? Well, we do either a reason for cause or 
a no reason for cause determination, and we would 
represent the complainant in a reason for cause 
determination either before an administrative law 
judge or in Federal district court. 

Ms. Alejos told the Advisory Committee 
that from October 1991 to April 1993, HUD 
had received 139 complaints of housing dis- 
crimination throughout the State. Of those, 59 
were investigated by HUD and 80 were inves- 
tigated under a work sharing agreement by 
the Nebraska Equal Opportunity Commis- 
sion. 7 As an example she said that 66 of the 
total complaints filed were administrative clo- 
sures. Ms. Alejos explained administrative 
closures as: 

a failure to cooperate where the complainant — and 
I'm referring to the complainants that filed their 
complaints, they just lost interest in their case, for 
whatever reason, or we were not able to locate 
them. They had moved and not notified us of a 
change of address, or maybe they withdrew their 
complaints. Sometimes, not always do complain- 
ants withdraw the complaints because they change 
their minds; but also maybe it's because they some- 
how settled with the respondent and that is who 
the complaint is against, the name of the person is 
the respondent. And so that way they may just 
withdraw for that reason. So it varies for whatever 
reason they withdrew their complaints. 8 



6 Ibid., pp. 20&-10.' 

7 Ibid., p. 212. 

8 Ibid., pp. 214-15. 

9 Ibid., p. 216. 

10 Ibid., p. 220. 

11 Ibid., pp. 231-32. 



Ms. Alejos noted that abort 45 cases were 
conciliated, meaning that the parties agreed 
to settle the complaint. She said that in some 
of the conciliated ca? 3s, there may have been 
a cause finding against the person being com- 
plained of, but the parties agree to settle the 
complaint. 9 

One of the overriding concerns expressed 
by Advisory Committee members dealt with 
HUD's outreach efforts to provide information 
concerning housing discrimination to persons 
in western Nebraska. Mr. Levine said that 
HUD provides brochures for that purpose. 
These brochures are made available to com- 
munity groups, real estate firms, or interested 
persons. These materials are written in En- 
glish and other languages. 10 When pressed 
further on HUD's outreach efforts Mr. Levine 
said: 

We have not had people from headquarters come 
out to the regions to see what the regional concerns 
are until this Secretary has been appointed and has 
sent out headquarters staff to eac 1 of the 10 re- 
gional offices in the country to get input and feed- 
back from employees, and it appears like headquar- 
ters may be more receptive possibly than it has 
been in the past to suggestions from the regional 
offices. Sometimes what will happen is we will 
agree with you, you know, ye t s, it's very difficult to 
get through on this 1-800 number, and it's inade- 
quate and maybe we need more 1-800 numbers, or 
more advertising, advertising on TV, whatever. 
And we might make that suggestion to headquar- 
ters, and whether or not they take action on it, you 
know, .different reasons, will have different input. 
And they have to make the call at headquarters as 
to what they can do wiuiin the budget. But, you 
know, call us collect. Call us direct. However, well 
be out here after we talk today to take any ques- 
tions from anyone who would like. 11 
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Administration of Justice 



Reaves Nahwooks, chair of the Nebraska 
Commission on Indian Affairs, generally 
speaking on tue issues of race relations, 
said that laws have been designed to make 
American Indians conform and accept ways 
that are not consistent with their practices 
and thinking. 1 He further related that so 
many community tensions that his agency has 
dealt with resulted from deaths that have 
occurred which caused conflict among Ameri- 
can Indians and others. 2 

Mr. Nahwooks is concerned that: 

Native American Indian people in Nebraska make 
up eight-tenths of a percent of the State's popula- 
tion, and yet average 4.7 of the State's State prison 
admissions. Of the 56 Native American Indians 
sent to prison in 1991, 9 or 16 percent came from a 
county with only six-tenths of a percent of 
Nebraska's population, and only 4 percent of the 
entire Native American Indian population in Ne- 
braska. The figures demonstrate four to six times 
greater numbers of Native Americans being sent to 
prison then might naturally occur. 3 

With those concerns of Mr. Nahwooks and 
those expressed to the Advisory Committee as 
background information, persons represent- 
ing the law enforcement arena were invited to 
participate in the community forum. 



Ron Ehlers, the chief of police of Gordon, 
Nebraska, told the Advisory Committee that 
he has five full-time positions for police offi- 
cers for a city population of 1,803 persons, 
including 222 American Indians and 40 His- 
panics. At the present time, the police depart- 
ment was operating with only four officers, 
including one American Indian, and reserve 
officer. 4 

In 1992 police officers made 207 arrests, 
which included 66 white males, 104 American 
Indian males, 4 Hispanic males, 10 white fe- 
males, and 23 American Indian females. 5 Of 
the 207 arrests made, 156 of these involved 
alcohol. 6 

The chief said: 

One of the things that I do notice when we're 
dealing with the Native American population is 
that the biggest share of our complaints come from 
the Native American community, and I would say 
that the large — more than 75 percent — I do not 
have the exact figures, more than 75 percent of 
those calls are involved with alcohol. We work real 
close with the NEPSAC, which is Northeast Pan- 
handle Substance Abuse Counsel, trying to do some 
diversion activities and get people involved in sit- 
uations where they can turn themselves around 
and avoid these situations in the future. A lot of 
these situations involve domestic disturbances and 
things of that nature. 7 



1 Nebraska Advisory Committee to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Community Forum on Race Relations in 
Western Nebraska, Scottsbluff, NE, Apr. 28-29, 1993, p. 285 (hereafter cited as Transcript). 

2 Ibid., p. 286. 

3 Ibid., pp. 286-87. 

4 Ibid., pp. 310-13. 

5 Ibid., p. 312. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid., 314-15. 
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With respect to his department's relations 
with the American Indian community of Gor- 
don, Chief Ehlers said that sometimes they 
are better than others. 8 He further stated: 

The Indian community in Gordon does not seem to 
be very well-organized in having any one or group 
of persons that can speak for the Indian community 
itself and come and talk to us. We usually deal with 
them on a one-to-one basis and, if there's any ques- 
tions, we'll take the time to talk to them about what 
we can do and what we can't do. They understand 
some of our limitations and, for the most part, the 
officers get along well with the Indian community. 
There may be some problems, but usually we try 
and iron them out, work them out, talk them out, 
make them understand why we're doing what, we're 
doing? 9 

Chief Ehlers said that if persons want to file 
complaints against the city's police officers, 
they can do so with the department, city man- 
ager, the mayor, or with the local human 
rights commission. 10 He said that over the 
past 2 years there have been only about six 
complaints filed against the police depart- 
ment. All complaints are investigated and the 
complainants are advised as to what, if any, 
action is taken against the police officers. 11 

Ted Vastine, the chief of police of Chadron, 
said that he has 12 sworn officers to police a 
city of 6,000. He said that the population is 90 
percent white and 10 percent of other ori- 
gins. 12 Overall, Chief Vastine believes that he 
has a good relationship with the American 
Indian residents. He said: 



I feel that it's good myself, and I try to instill in my 
officers that we treat everybody the same. We treat 
them as human beings. We treat everybody 
equally. We treat people the way we want to be 
treated in like circumstances. And, over the years, 
I've had several Native Americans comein and visit 
with me about perception problems, things like 
that. Nothing that they really want to make a 
formal complaint on, just wondering why this hap- 
pened, or why that happened. I try to sit down and 
talk with them on that myself, plus there's this 
human relations council that we've established is 
another place that they can air things out. I feel it's 
good. If it's not, and there's some problem, I'd be 
glad to sit down and talk with anybody and air out 
whatever they feel isn't well within the police com- 
munity. 13 

With respect to citizen complaints of police 
abuse, Chief Vastine said: 

People can make complaints to myself. I will have 
my administrative assistant or my lieutenant do 
the investigation. Since I have to make the deci- 
sion, I don't do the investigation. Whatever I rec- 
ommend, whatever comes down has to go to the 
Civil Service Board and they review that. We have 
a human relations council that meets once a month, 
so complaints could be aired there. They can go to 
any member of the city council. They can go to the 
city attorney. They can go to the county attorney, 
so they don't really necessarily have to come 
through the police department. And the commu- 
nity being small enough, if you've got an officer 
that's way out of line, it doesn't take too long for 
somebody to really let you know about it, that you 
have an individual Rambo-type style, if you want 
to refer to it that way. We try to work closely. 14 



8 Ibid., p. 319. 

9 Ibid., pp. 320-21. 

10 Ibid., p. 332. 

11 Ibid., pp. 329-30. 

12 Ibid., pp. 337-38. 

13 Ibid., pp. 345-46. 

14 Ibid., pp. 339-40. 
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The Advisory Committee, however, raised 
a concern that some American Indians believe 
that the Chadron Police Department targets 
them in terms of driving under the influence 
of alcohol. Chief Vastine said, "I don't know of 
what you're saying of any officer that's target- 
ing any individual. We may get one DWI ar- 
rest, one or two a month." 15 He forther related 
that he does not allow his police officers to 
stake out bars to arrest persons for DWI. 16 

The Advisory Committee also expressed 
concern that there have been allegations that 
some American Indians were harassed by the 
police in the local homeless shelters and that 
American Indian children were being threat- 
ened with guns by police because these chil- 
dren were on the street at dusk or dawn. Chief 
Vastine said that there may have been com- 
plaints due to a person's length of stay at the 
shelter, but that should be resolved when an- 
other agency takes over the management of 
the shelter. With respect to children being 
threatened, he said that he did not think his 
officers were involved in such incidents. 17 

Robert E. Jatczak, chief of the Alliance Po- 
lice Department, appeared before the Advi- 
sory Committee. He said that the city has a 
population of 9,765 of whom 5 percent are 



Hispanic, and 3 percent are American Indi- 
ans. 18 The city is policed by a department of 
20 officers, including2 females. All the officers 
are white. 19 

In 1992 the department made 1,043 non- 
traffic arrests, of which 638 were whites, 270 
American Indians, 103 Hispanics, 29 blacks, 
and 3 Asian Americans. 20 Chief Jatczak said 
that in 1992 the department received several 
written complaints against the department 
from the American Indian community. As a 
result of the complaints, representatives of 
the American Indian community met with the 
city manager, the chief of police, and some city 
councilpersons 21 During the course of the 
meeting it was suggested that the police de- 
partment conduct more training for its offi- 
cers. Several outside persons were brought in 
by the department to provide racial diversity 
training. 22 

The American Indian community also sug- 
gested that the department increase its efforts 
to hire more minorities. Chief Jatczak said 
that his attempts to hire American Indians 
were unsuccessful, 23 but he will continue to 
work with the community in his attempt to 
hire an American Indian police officer. 24 



15 Ibid., p. 351. 

16 Ibid. 

17 Ibid., pp. 356-57. 

18 Ibid., p. 360. 

19 Ibid., pp. 360, 368. 

20 Ibid., p. 371. 

21 Ibid., p. 366. 

22 Ibid., p. 367. 

23 Ibid., p. 369. 

24 Ibid., p. 372. 
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Like any area of the United States, race 
relations in western Nebraska can be im- 
proved. As noted by some speakers at the 
Advisory Committee forum, some steps are 
being taken by various agencies to be more 
sensitive to issues regarding race. By the 
same token, there is the perception by some 
that race relations are not good. 

Cecilia. Huerta, the acting director of the 
Nebraska Mexican American Commission, 
noted that housing discrimination was the 
agency's number one priority. She indicated 
an interest in having her agency open an office 
in western Nebraska to represent the people 
of the area. 

Reaves Nahwooks, chair of the Nebraska 
Commission on Indian Affairs said that to 
deal with race relations, his agency has devel- 
oped a 5-year plan to include health problems, 
education, employment, Indian civil and 
human rights, economic development, and the 
structure of his agency is the agency's number 
one priority. In an attempt to deal with hous- 
ing discrimination and other civil rights con- 
cerns, Mr. Nahwooks noted that the agency 
should have an office in western Nebraska to 
provide information and advocacy services. 

Some participants discussed the high drop- 
out rate of students in public schools and the 
lack of minority teachers. One participant pro- 
posed the creation of a task force of business 
and civic leaders and educators to develop a 
plan to counter the high dropout rate. 

Educators discussed programs that have 
been implemented to be more responsive to 
minority students. These include hiring of 
American Indian home-school liaison persons. 
Raymond Gonzalez of ScottsblufF was con- 
cerned about the dropout rate for Hispanics in 
public schools and the lack of Hispanic in- 
structors in public schools in ScottsblufF. He 
said that the Hispanic community must do its 
part to ensure that children attend schools. 
Mr. Gonzalez also proposed the creation of a 
task force to come up with a solution to reduce 



the dropout rate. With respect to the shortage 
of Hispanic teachers, Mr. Gonzalez recom- 
mended the creation of scholarships for local 
Hispanics who are interested in teaching so 
that they would come back to the community 
to be involved in the education system. 

Steve Sexton, superintendent of the Chad- 
ron School District, described his efforts to 
better race relations. He indicated that an 
American Indian home-school liaison person 
was hired to increase contacts with parents. 

Representatives of the ScottsblufF Public 
Schools spoke of cultural and transitional lan- 
guage classes. They also reported that Amer- 
ican Indian students within the school district 
have shared their life experiences with stu- 
dents of a school district that did not have 
American Indian students. 

Jim Hunter, vice president for Student Ser- 
vices, Western Nebraska Community College, 
spoke of the school's work with a Hispanic 
Advisory Committee to infuse cultural activi- 
ties into the college's course offerings. He also 
pointed out that the college was in the process 
of forming an American Indian advisory com- 
mittee to identify barriers to recruiting and 
retaining American Indian students. 

Representatives of the U,S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development provided 
information on filing housing discrimination 
complaints. The Advisory Committee has 
listed in appendix C agencies to contact to file 
various discrimination complaints. 

In the area of administration of justice, 
representatives of various police departments 
in western Nebraska discussed procedures for 
filing complaints of alleged police abuse. 

All in all, the Advisory Committee hopes 
that race relations will continue to improve in 
western Nebraska. The Advisory Committee 
believes that continued dialogue on race rela- 
tions is the key to progress. The Advisory 
Committee will continue to monitor the prog- 
ress or the lack thereof. 
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Appendix A 



WESTERN NEBRASKA LEGAL SERVICES, INC. 



CENTRAL REGIONAL OFFICE 
106 S. JEFFERS 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBRASKA 69101 
{306)534-3357 

NabraskaWaU 1-600462-2907 
R*pty to Scott*b8uff 



S«rvlcio» Uy ♦ Wawokly* 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 

WESTERN REGIONAL OFFICE 
NINE EAST 15TH STREET. BOX 1365 
SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBRASKA 69361 
(308) 632-4734 

NebraskaWats 1-600482*5113 



July 22, 1992 



EASTERN REGIONAL OFFICE 
207 WEST 3RD, P.O. BOX 1 078 
GRAND ISLAND. NEBRASKA 68801 
(306)361-0517 

N*braikaWatt 1-600452-9800 



A United Way fttdpitnt 



To Whom it May Concern: 

Our group stands committed to resolve the existing problems of this 
community* We will work to persuade elected officials to improve 
existing laws and to see that any new laws consider the needs of our 
community. 

As a result of the injustices and unfair treatment of Indian people 
by the City of Alliance, Box Butte County, Nebraska, we are forced to 
file a list of complaints with the powers that control the Alliance 
Police Department. 

The following sunmary of statements of complaints have been taken 
from the complaints of this community: 

1. Police acting 1n a threatening manner when there 1s no 
evidence of wrong-doing, non-investigation of rumors; 

2. No police reports filed at the time of incidents; 

3. Unprofessional cor iuct of Police Officers; 

4. Selective enforcement; 

5. Lack of interest on response time when called; 

6. Police don't run police check on non-Indian when involved at 
crime scene; 

7. Why is Sgt. Rae Ann Chris tensen so interested in young Indian 
people; 

8. Refusal to take Indian complaints; 

9. Harassment of Police Officers; 

10. Unprofessional conduct; 

11. No response to Indian complaints; 
.12. < Unlawful use of force; 

13. Police brutality; 
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Letter of Concern 
Page 2 of 2 

14. Unlawful arrest; 

15. Discrimination of Indian people; 

16. Unfair treatment; 

17. Failure to render aid to injured person; 

18. Unlawful entry of Indian person's property; and 

19. No search warrant. 

We respectively request that these complaints be investigated and 
resolved; and that a formal report be made to the Alliance City Counsel, 
City Manager, and to the appointed representative of the Indian 
Community, Connie Stairs of Alliance, NE. 



Signed: 



CONNIE STAIRS W^T 
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Stir-Herald, Saturday. July 1X> 1W *K 




Alliance Indians press 




By MARY WERNKE 
Regional Coi Tespondent . . 

ALLIANCE — .The. Alliance 
Native American community 
packed City Council chambers 
Thursday to present charges of 
harassment against the Alliance 
Police Department . . , 

Connie Stain, a member of the 
board for tte American .Indian 
Council presented a book^ofJO 
written complaints to theiCtty 
CounciL Stain said conmUints 
include that" police have kicked 
down doors without warrants, 
made arrests without evidence 
and took sides in Indian family 
conflicts. 

Stairs said she had spoken to 
the chief of police and the county 
attorney, but received no satis- 
faction. 

'•Something must be done be- 
fore someone gets hurt," Stairs 
said. 

About 80 people, half of whom 
were Native Americans, attended 
the meeting. 

Mayor Eva Knight said she had 
not seen the list of complaints, 
but she was aware of a problem 
between the police department 
and the Indian community. 

Knight told Stairs and those 



present that far Affiance's dry 
manager form of government, the 
council baa no Jurisdiction over 
the police department She refe- 
rred the complaint to the CW1 
Service Commission, represented , 
.Thursday eveninf by City Man* 
ager tyie Lacy and City Attorney 
Leo Dobrovolny. 

"'.Stabs told the Star-Heraid 
Friday that she has made an ap- 
pointment to meet with Lacy aid 
Dobrovolhy Thursday to discuss 
toe complaints. Alliance . Bolke 
Chief Bob Jatczak had no eom* 
ment on the charges* bat saidjje 
would review the complaints. with 
the Ctvil Service Commission. 



In other action, the council ap- 
proved amendments to the dty 
budget on second reading, shav- 
ing an additional $3,300 from ex- 
penditures, the council approved 
increases to support the . Box 
Butte Development Center, Al- 
liance Clean Community System, 
Retired Senior Volunteer Pro- 
gram, softbali field improve- 
ments, city salaries and vehicle 
fleets. 

They also voted reductions to 
police vehicle requests, golf 
course equipment and an oper- 
ating fond transfer to the street 
fund. 

The council also instructed 



Lacy to prepare an additional 
amendment to the budget before 
Its third reading July 30 to call for 
the Issuance of warrants to supply 
additional (touting tor the city's 
now $LTO million landfill project 
jtehse coUectioiL rates, raised 
< to August IML provided, tor the 
closing of. the city's 50-year-old 
landfill and construction of a new 
six-acre disposal cell as well as 
purchase of some UmdfiH equip- 
ment However, additional En- 
Tironmental Protection Agency 
.requirements have added about 
$900,000 to the cost of the project 
'the council asked that fending 
tor the $540,000 overrun on the 
landfill improvements come from 
the city's debt service fond, which 
is underwritten by a I percent 
dry sales tax, rather than in- 
crease collection rates again so 
soon. 

The council awarded the bid for 
the landfill Improvements to 
James Simon of North Platte for 
$1,542,729. Lacy described the new 
landfill as "absolute current state 
of the art,- while toe msyor 
called the collection syitem 
"wonderfully efficient but not 
very accountable." 



She urged dtiiens to reduce, 
reuse end recycle. 
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Native Arrericans 



(Continued from pag e 1) 
peripherally related miner.-" Chris 
Anne Picket Pin had requested assis- 
tance from the Alliance Police De- 
partment regarding a teromuc threat 
and witness tampering complaint 
against Schuyler Dawn. 

Dawn has been present as a mem- 
ber of the Native American delega- 
tion at all three meetings with Lacy. 

Lacy 's report is slightly critical of 
Officer Christensen in only one as- 
pect: "One of Shelley Picket Pin's 
specific complaints was mat Chris- 
tensen had purchased tobacco prod- 
ucts for Greg who is a minor. Both 
Greg Picket Pin and Christensen 
confirmed that this was true. 
Christensen's explanation was that 
Greg had been smoking since he was 
approximately 10 or 11 yean old and 
thatshe believed if she did not pro vide 
him tobacco products he would se- 
cure them elsewhere, specifically *on 
the streets,' and would continue to be 
involved m the trouble he had previ- 
ously experienced Chrisiensen ad- 
mitted that the decision was poor 
judgement but believes it was, from 
her perspective, the lesser of two 
evils." 

Lacy's report concluded with a 
section entitled "Findings" and an- 
other entitled "Recommended Future 
Actions." 

The "Findings" states that Sgt 
Christensen was motivated by com- 
passion and caring, and her "involve- 
ment in mis regard was not in her 
capacity as an Alliance Police Officer 
but as a well meaning friend, neighbor 



and second family for Greg." 

Lacy's report recommends that a 
neutral third party mediate between 
the Picket PLi and Christensen fa- 
rmlesto"work through those disagree- 
ments and restore some degree of 
mutual trust However, it is believed 
that no reconciliation will or should 
permit a return to the circumstances 
•where Greg spent a good portion of 
his time in the Christensen home." 

The report concluded, "A number 
of other complaints presented to both 
theCiryCouricu\aitbeJuly9um6et- 
ing, and in statements presented tome 
City Manager warrant full review and 
investigation and, if founded, appro- : 
priate actios. That investigation is ; 
currently underway. 1 * 

In the report and verbally at the 
Monday meeting. Lacy informed the ; 
delegation that an appeal to the full ■ 
Civil Service Commission was the : . 
next step if the delegation wanted to \ 



Hesugge»eou^trx»ecrjmplaints : 
be made as specific as possible and . 
thatthegroupuse the services of Steve t 
Jams, a Native American paralegal .i 
with Western Nebraska Legal SenHj 

The meeting Monday was charac- « 
terizedmosdyby stony silence, as the? 
Native American delegation read ) 
Lacy's report and then tat without 
saying anything. 

Mrs. Stairs did the very Me talk* 
ingthat was done by the Indians at the 
meeting. 

She cordially and graciously 
thanked Lacy for his time and effort, 
but said she never expected him to be 
fair. 

"You are close to your people 
here-." she said, ".-we knew you'd 
back her up—" 

She added that she did not think 
Lacy should continue his investiga- 
tion of me dozen or so other com- 
plaints against the Alliance Police 
Department because she expected the 
results would be the same. 

Mrs. Stain also said that her group 
had been frustrated in trying to file a 
contributing to the delinquency of a 
minor complaint against Sgt Chris- 
tensen with ihe county attorney for 
buying tobacco for Greg Picket Pin, 

She told the city manager that she 
intended to have an outside agency 
investigate the Native Americans' 
complaints. 



July 27 

1877 -Custer County was organ- 



Tha NYSTi oompoata index c4 U in laid 
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Appendix C 



Mu 1 t lcul tural Cutl lcul urn 



Chadron Schoo 1 . District has identified 
multicultural education as a district-wide outcome 
for outcome-based accreditation. In developing 
curriculum scope: concepts: and materials: a survey 
of existing appl icable elements was completed at 
all grade levels, and within all subject areas* 
The summary materials from that survey are 
a 1 1 ached ♦ 
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rlULTi-CULTURAL INFO 

Special Ed: 

Program on how it feels to be Lb. Cropp 

Discuss negatives used in. our .everyday language. 

Discuss Indian Holidays end'customs as they come up on the calendar. 

Discuss ethnic holidays as they appear on the calendar. 

Encourage those of ethnic backgrounds to share their customs and 

culture with the class. 

5th Grade: 

Weekly Reader: 

The Weekly Reader current events articles often involve m ulti - 
cul tural awareness and the needs of disabled individual s, in the 
fttUfgrade classrooms, we teach one period a week with the Weekly 
Reader 1n either of the subject areas of Science or Social Studies. 

Reading: 

Novels read by the class, House of Dies Drear, and Roll of Thunder. 
Hear fly Cru. are both stories of block families. They deal with 
prejudice, segregation, etc. These are discussed in class and are 
related to our minorities in our area and their/our problems with 
discrimination, prejudice, etc. 

Books read to the class: 

Number the Stars about Jews in Denmark 

The Star Fisher Chinese American 

Underground Railroad biack family noving to Ohio 

Language Arts: 

Native American points of view ere discussed as they relate to our 
reading and writing of fables, folklore, etc. Nancy Swiftbird reads 
and discusses a book, Who Speaks for Wolf, with the class. 

Music: 

Jazz Unit Black American contributions. 
Negro Spirituals. 
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Science: 

Vouece of the tfirni: 

The Science 9 Week unit Voyage of the Mini introduces the students 
to a crew of seven; one is old, one is young, one is black, one is 
Spanish and one is deaf. The students are introduced to sign 
language observe a deaf crew member communicate with other crew 
members, and we visit Gallaudet College, a liberal arts college for 
the deaf , by video. 

Health: 

Chapter 1 of the text covers different races and prejudice. 
rniinwM u , Leader e blind boy with a seeing eye dog story. 

Social Studies: 

Unit One deals with American people. 

Unit Two deals with early explorers, Chinese, Viking, Portuguese, 
Spanish, and the Indian tribes in North and South America. 
Unit Three and Four Deal with other explorers English, French, Dutch, 
and the American Indian. 



6th Grade: 



Reading: ... 
The Read Magazine which is read each week often deals with multi- 
cultural issues. 

Literature: 

Uses books such as; 

a Wrinkle in Time emphasizes relations with people who are 
"different." 

Cooperative learning promotes working together regardless of 
culture. 

Discussions stress tolerance, understanding & acceptance of all 
cultures. 

Social Studies: . 
Constant comparison of the different cultures we are studying to our 
culture end the ones we've already studied. 

Most of the units cover the contenents and the people that live there. 
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Home Economics: 

1. Personal Development Unit- individual family heritage. 

2. Child Development Unit- special needs or disabilities of children 
you may babysit for. 

3. Aids Unit. 

* Access to a handicap kitchen lab unit 



Math: 

Cooperative learning promotes good working relationships between 
students of different cultures. 

Science: 

We incorporate how various cultures viewed the world end how 
different areas are dealing with the earth's enviommental problems. 



7th Grade: 

Geography: 

Each unit deals with e culture other ^han the U.S. covering a wide 
range of divergent cultures - especially, but not exclusively, those of 
the 3rd world, urban vs. rural, western &. eastern etc. 
Every unit covers a range of cultures. 

Computers: 

In computers we discuss using computers to help people with 
disabilities. We talk about using computers for communication. How 
blind people use computers is discussed. Also we talk about robotics 
end disabilities. 

English - Reading: 

The students read a variety of multi - cultural novels: 

About the Bnai Bagels (Jewish) 

Outsiders (eastern U.S. ganglife) 

Pigman (N.V. - probably mentally handicapped man) 

Number the Stars (Denmark during Nazi occupation) 

Shi 1 oh ( Virginia back - country story) 

Canuons (New Mexico & Native American Cultures today & in the 19c. 
The students often read novels that depict people with special needs 
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& with e variety of cultural backgrounds. 
Math: 

Maya Math deals with base 20 used by the Maya people. 
Science: 

We cover a 9 week Program Voyage of the Mimi II, in which the 
students ere introduced to a black and a Me$$an scientist. They are 
also made aware of disabilities with the scuba diver who lost a leg 
to cancer and she shows the students how to put the artificial leg on. 
The text also introduces in each chapter a new career in which a 
variety of cultures are represented. 

We also discuss many famous scientist that ere from a variety of 
cultures. 



Home Economics: 

1. Food and Nutrition Unit- Italian foods. 
* Access to a handicap kitchen lab unit 



8th Grade: 

American History: 

The incorporation of various cultures is brought about thrcugh the 
study of each period of U.S. history. Notable individuals ere 
discussed es they fit into a particuler period. The course looks at 
America as being a diverse country which has gone through changes, 
both good& bad, with regards to different groups of people. There is 
a focus on the strength of this country coming from this diversity. 
There is no "minority group of the week" approach which is a very 
insensitive way of dealing with this topic. 

Spanish: 

Promotes understanding of Hispanic Culture. Also deals with 
appreciation of citizens of ell cultures by emphasizing the 
importance of language and social values of different countries. 

Home Economics: 

1. Family Relationship Unit- individual family heritage 



- special needs or disabilities cf family members &. how that 

effects the family as a whole. 
2. Food and Nutrition Unit- Interdisciplinary unit with Mrs. Gray 
which 

includes preparing tacos from a Spanish recipe. 
* Access to a handicap kitchen lab unit 

Science: 

In Earth Science we discuss where it is pertinent how the use of 
various earth materials are or have been used bu other cui\dres. 
We incorporate how various processes on Earth have effected area 
of the world and played a role in the culiure of an area. 

Health: 

Mental Health 

Teenage 

Tobacco 

Alcohol 

Drugs 
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GUIDE FOR FILING DISCRIMINATION 
COMPLAINTS WITH FEDERAL AGENCIES 
REGION VII 



1. U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) 
911 Walnut Street, 10th floor 

Kansas City, MO 64106 
Phone: (816)426-5773 

Areas: Employment/Disabilities/Age/Equal pay 

2. U.S. Department of Education/Office of Civil Rights 
10220 North Executive Hills Blvd. 

Kansas City, MO 64153 
Phone: (816) 891-8026 

Areas: Education - Elementary, Secondary, Post Secondary 

3. U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
Office of Civil Rights 

601 East 12th Street 
Kansas City, MO 64106 
Phone: (816)426-7277 

Areas: Access to Social Services 

4. U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
Gateway Tower II 

400 State Avenue 

Kansas City, KS 66101-2406 

Phone: (913)551-6993 

Areas: Housing, Rentals, Bank Loans 

5. U.S. Department of Labor 

Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, MO 64106 
Phone: (816)426-5384 

Areas: Employment, Wage and Hour 



U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
Central Regional Office 
911 Walnut Street, Room 3103 
Kansas City, MO 64106 

OFFICIAL BUSINESS 

PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE, $300 



